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RY MRS. J. Re LOWELL. 
‘When on my ear your loss ~vas knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little rill from memory swelled, 
Which once had soothed my bitter thirst. 


And I was fain to bear to you 

Some portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be a healing dew 

To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our house the shade of death, 
Like a long twilight, haunting lay,— 


And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove,— 
This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love :— 


They in the valley's sheltered care 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pastures green, 
That hang about the mouutain side, 
Whose grass and flowers together Jean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams slide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
That steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie; 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow; 


And in those pastures lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable by nature breathed, 
Blew on me as the south wind free, 
O’er frozen brooks that float unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway, 

Of the good shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing o'er the starry way, 


Holding our little lamb asleep : 

And like the burthen of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 

Saying, ‘ Arise, and follow me.’ 

a 
THE WASTE OF WAR. 

Give me the gold that war has cost, 

Before this peace-expanding day ; 
The wasted skill—the labor lost— 

The mental treasure thrown away; 
And I will buy each rood of soil 

In every yet discovered land, 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 

Where many-peopled cities stand. 


I'll clothe each shivering wretch on earth, 
In needful, nay, in brave attire; 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight; 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


I'll build asylums for the poor, 
By age or ailment made forlorn ; 
And none shall thrust them from the door, 
Or sting with looks and words of scorn. 
I'll link each ailen hemisphere; 
Help honest men to conquer wrong; 
Art, Science, Labor, nerve and cheer ; 
Reward the poet for his song. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Hall academic, amply graced ; 
Where Ignorance may soon be wise, 

And Coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few— 
Fill’d with a truth-exploring throng, 

And teachers of the Good and True. 


In every free and peopled clime 
A vast Walhalla Hall shall stand; 
A marble edifice sublime, 
For the illustrious of the land; 
A Pantheon for the truly great, 
The wise, beneficent, and just; 
A place of wide and lofty state, 
To honor or to hold their dust. 
—_@——— 
MARY. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
The graceful and the beautiful, 
The gentle, kind, and airy, 
Together met to mould the form, 
And gift the mind of Mary. 
There’s nature in each careless curl, 
In every grace a moral ; 
Her mouth—'tis Cupid’s mouth—sweet girl, 
And full of pearls and coral, 


She's like the keystone to an arch, 
That consummates all beauty; 

She’s like the music to a march, 
Which sheds a joy on duty. 

All happy thoughts and feelings rife 
Seem evermore to guide her; 

The very ills and cares of life 
Forget themselves beside her. 


Each sweet expressive glance appears 
Of nature’s best selection ; 

It took the world six thousand years 
To perfect such perfection. 

All gifts divine that could combine, 
All charms of nymph or fairy, 

Agreed to grace one beauteous face, 
And witch the world with Mary. 


She speeds as if with wings so flect 
No bird’s could e’er surpass them; 
Yet none can ever spy her feet, 
Though ‘tis believed she has them. 
She lends a spell to every scene, 
Her step makes winter vernal ; 
A something half divine, between 
The earthly and eternal! 
——_~>_—_ 
From the New York Tribune. 
TO MARY. 
Christ's mother’s name was Mary, and most holy, 
From her calm countenance, the thoughts that 
beamed 
Tender and loveable, as if she wholly 
Were the god-wife, of whom the wise had dreamed. 
Thy name is Mary, and thy face recalls 
That one of Botticelli’s star.crowned, in 
Dim-cloistered Florence, from whose bent eyes falls 
* The look of love triumphant over sin: 
Broader thy brow with thought; the outline mild 
Of thy pure lip less passionate; thine eye 
Larger with human confidence; the child 
Of man’s Hope, Faith and Immortality— 
The sole great pledge that he shall know on earth, 
Through woman, such as thou, the new Christ-birth. 





Flushing, July 8. 





Miscellaneous. 


From the Christian Parlor Magazine. 
THE FEAR OF BEING AN OLD MAID, 
BY MRS. E. B. HALL. 


When I was a little girl ng a fet, moneys 
dumpling, as happy as the day was 2. ry 
beady pinched re ig cheeks, and I waddled about 
with my doll in my plamp arms, finding fun in eve- 
ry thing, and fully believing that my doll was as sen- 
sible as myself; and perhaps she was, almost. But, 
though I had a natural antipathy to a spelling-book, 
and no fondness for spending a long summer's af- 
ternoon in poking a needle in and out of a bit of 
calico; though I considered patchwork all foolish- 
ness, and gussets as otter superfluities ; though I was 
called a simpleton for asking my mother why she 
cut cloth up and then sewed it together again; still, 
I was fond of picking up ideas after my own fash- 
ion. When the wise people around me supposed [ 
was thinking of nothing but play, my two little ears 
were open to every word spoken in my hearing. 
And many was the word impressed on my memory, 
which the speaker forgot the next moment. The 
talk around me was my real education, as it is of 
all children, send them to what sehool you may. 

When I was ten years old, I nad one sister aged 
fifteen and another seventeen; and, as usual with 
girls of that age, they had a set of cronies, some 
very like and some quite unlike them in character, 
One afternoon, as | was tending my doll Ophelia, 
who was sick in bed, I heard a brisk discussion 
among these girls, which, 1 may almost say, decided 
my fate for life. 

The first words that caught my attention came 
from an animated, romantic girl of sixteen, scolding 
becanse the heroine of a novel she had just read 
was left unmarried at the end of the story! What 
surprise was expressed at this catastrophe ; what 
indignation! 

One of my sisters did not seem to sympathise with 
this burst of disapprobation, and then came the pithy 
question, * What, would you be willing to die an old 
maid?’ Mary said, very quietly, ‘ Yes ;’ and sister 
Ellen added, * So would I’ : 

Then such looks of amazement and incredulity! 
‘You can’t mean what you say,’ cried one. ‘If I 
did not knew you too well to think you a hypo- 
crite,—’ said another. ‘ Why, it was meant that all 
women should be married!’ exclaimed a third. 
‘Then why are they not all married?’ asked Mary, 
with her usual simplicity. 

Eager and hot grew the controversy, and I lost not 
a word, while Ophelia lay flat on her back, her stiff 
kid arms sticking out, and her croup quite forgot- 
ten. Then first did I tuke notice of that terrible 
combination of monosyllables, ‘Old Maid? In how 
many different tones of contempt, dread, and depre- 
cation, did J hear it uttered by those juvenile voices ! 
What anecdotes came forth about the cross old 
maids, and fidgetty old maids, and ugly, and dressy, 
and learned, and pious, and flirting, and mischief- 
making old maids! Never did a bevy of regular 
fif-y-year-old spinsters utter so much scandal in one 
afternoon as was poured forth by these blooming 
young creatures. ‘Two or three friencs of my 
mother, whom I had always cherished in my innocent 
affections, because they talked so pleasantly and were 
so kind to me, now appeared like new personages. 
‘Miss Z. was so ugly, she never could have had an 
offer!’ ‘Miss Y. dressed so shabbily, and wore 
green spectacles, to look literary” And ‘ Miss X. 
was for ever talking about Sunday school and soci- 
ety meetings,’ and so on. 

You may be sure that the next time these lacies 
came to our house. | scanned very closely the face of 
Miss Z.—a face that I had always loved before; but 
now I saw that it was exceedingly plain. I looked 
hard at Miss Y’s drab-colored bonnet and shawl, 
perceived that they were old-fashioned and ordinary, 
and that her green spectacles iooked pedantic. Then 
Miss X., whom I had always squeezed in upon the 
sofa, encouraged by her kindly smile and delighted 
with her conversation—how uninteresting she had 
become! They were old maids ! 

It must be observed that my sisters—right good, 
sensible, domestic girls they were—-had_ no part in 
this bewilderment of my young ideas. They were 
in the minority; so I took it for granted they were 
in the wrong. Besides, what children are ever as 
much influenced by what is uttered in the familiar 
voices of their own family, as by words of compara- 
tive strangers? ‘I'ake care what you say at a friend’s 
house, with the young folks catching up every ran- 
dom sentiment you drop. Many a judicious moth- 
er’s morning exhortation has been blown to the moon 
by some light dinner guest, who did not after all 
mean to give his real opinion, or whose opinion was 
not worth having. 

And now, I assu‘e you, my education went on 
rapidly. It is perfectly marvellous in how many 
ways, and by what different sorts of people, a young 
girl is taught that it is a terrible thing to be an old 
maid. Fools never show their folly more than in 
their hackneyed jests upon this topic ; but what shall 
we say of the wise folks, who sin almost as often 
in the same way? What shall we say of the re- 
finement of him who is gentlemanly in thought and 
expression on al} subjects but this ?—of the human- 
ity and chivalry of him who assails the defenceless ? 
—of the justice of him who taxes a class with the 
faults of individuals, and wounds with the meanest 
of weapons—a sneer ?—or of the Christianity of him 
who indirectly censures and ridicules one of the ar- 
rangements of Providence ? 

I learned my lesson thoroughly, for it came to me 
in some shape every week. I read it in every novel 
and newspaper, and heard it from every lip. The 
very men who spoke truth and sense on the subject, 
sometimes neutralized it by an idle jest in some mo- 
ment of levity, and the jest drove out the truth from 
my young heart. At eighteen, J lived only for the 
ignoble purpose—I cannot bear to say—of getting 
married; bat what could have been the ruling wish 
of one who had been taught by society to dread cel- 
ibacy worse than death? Idare say I betrayed it 
every where. I dare say I was duly laughed at. 

At last, quaking on the verge of six-and-twenty, I 
had an offer—a most absurd one. I was six years 
older than my lover, had ten times as much sense 
probably, except on one point. I knew that he was 
‘rather wild” as the gentle phrase goes. In short, I 
neither loved nor respected him; but I was willing 
to marry him, because then I should be Mrs. Some- 
body, and should not be an old maid. 

My parents said ‘ No,’ poativety. Of course, I 
thought them unreasonable and cruel, and made 
myself very miserable. Still, it was something 
to have had ‘ an offer’ of any kind, and my lips were 
not hermetically sealed. I had several confidants, 
who took care that all my acquaintances should 
know the comfortable fact that I had refused Mr. S. 

I went on with increasing uneasiness a few years 
longer, not secking how to be useful or trying to 
find out for what good purpose I was made. Ne: 
ther was I looking for a companion who could sym- 
pathize with nty better aspirations and elevate my 
whole character, for { had no right views of mar- 
riage. I was simply gazing about in anxious sus- 
pense upon every unmarried man of my acquaint- 
ance, for one who would lift me out of that dismal 
Valley of Humiliation into which [ felt myself de- 
scending. Had f met Apollyon himself there, with 
7 question on his‘lips, I believe I should have said 
‘ es.’ 

At thirty-six, IT wore more pink ribands than 
ever, was seen every where that a respectable wo- 
man could go, wondered why girls went into com- 
pany so young, found that I was growing sharp- 
faced and sharp-spoken, and was becoming o!d-maid- 
ish in the worst sense of the word, because 1 was 
becoming an old maid against my will. I forgot 
that volantary celibacy never affects the temper. 

My sisters, be it remembered, were older than I. 
They, too, were single. But they had lived more do- 
mestic lives than I, had read fewer works of fiction, 
had been cultivating their own natures, and seeking 
to make every body around them happy. And every 
body reverenced them, and loved to Jook upon their 
open pleasant countenances—I mean every body 
worth pleasing—and they were very happy. 

At last our good parents died, and lett each of us 
a little independence. Within a year I was mar- 
ried, 

{ was married fur my money. That was ten 
years ago, and they have been ten years of pur- 


I have had bad luck as a wife, for my husband and 
I have scarcely one taste in common. He wishes to 
live in the country, which I hate. I like the ther- 
mometer at 75 degrees, which he hates. He likes 
to have the children brought up at home instead of 
school, which I hate. I like music, and want to go 
to concerts, which he hates. He likes roast pork, 
which I hate, and I like minced veal, which he hates. 
There is but one thing which we both like, and that 
is what we cannot both have, though we are always 





I have hod bad luck as a mother: for two such 
huge, selfish, passionate, unmanageable boys never 
tormented a feeble woman since boys began. I 
wish I had called them both Cain. At this moment 
they have just quarreled over their marbles. Mor- 
timer has torn off Orville’s collar, and Orville has ap- 
plied his coltlike heel to Mortimer’s ribs; while the 
baby Zenobia, in my lap, who never sleeps more than 
half an hour at a time, and cries all the time she is 
awake, has been aroused by their din to scream in 
chorus. 

1 have had bad luck as a housekeeper, for I never 
kept even achambermaid more than three weeks, 
And as to cooks, I look back bewildered upon the 
long phantasma goria of faces flitting stormily through 
my kitchen, as a mariner reniembers a rapid succes- 
sion of thunderbolts and hurricanes in the Golf of 
Mexico. My new chambermaid bounced ont of the 
room yesterday, flirting her duster, and muttering, 
* Real old maid, after all!’ just because I showed 
her a table on which I could write ‘slut’ with my 
finger, in the dust. j 

never see my plump, happy sisters, and then 

lance inthe mirror at my own cadaverous, long, 

foleful visage, without wishing myself an old maid. 
I do it every day of my life. 

Yet half of my sex marry as I did ;—not for love, 
but fear !—for fear of dying old maids. 

They have their reward; and they whose idle 
tongues create this mischievous fear, and thus make 
so much domestic misery, have their responsibility. 





THE NEW COSTUME. 
Deciaration or InpEPENDENcE, JuLy 4, 1851. 


When, in the course of passing events, it becomes 

necessary for the women of one nation to break off 
the bonds which Fashion has thrown around them, 
and to assume among the females of other nations a 
zeparate and distinct dress, to which the laws of Na- 
ture and a regard for their health so fully entitle 
them, a decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to this assumption. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
women are created equal—that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
health—that to secure these rights dresses are insti- 
tuted, deriving their fashion from the consent of 
those who adopt them—that whenever any form of 
dress becomes destructive of health or comfort, it is 
the right of woman to alter or abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new dress, formed and shaped on such prin- 
ciples, and arranging its contour after such a mode 
as to them shall seem most likely to promote their 
health and insure their happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
wil] dictate that costumes long established should not 
be changed for light and trifling causes—and ac- 
cordingly, woful experience hath shown that woman 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while the evils 
arising from their costame are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the long and very 
inconvenient skirts to which they have been accus- 
tomed. But when the long trains of their dresses, 
invariably sweeping the pavements as they move 
along, evince a design on the part of the T'yranness 
Fashion to reduce our women under her absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off the long and cumbersome skirts, and to 
provide shorter ones for their future wear. 

Such have been the patient sufferings of our 
American women, and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former system 
of dress, and to adopt other modes for their future 
comfort. 

The history of the present Tyranness Fasnion 
is a history of repeated injuries, both to the comfort 
of women and to their pockets, having in direct 
object the constant soiling of their garments, and 
the ruination of their health. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to all candid women, and to the 
rest of the world. 

Sue has refused her assent to those modes of 
dress, most wholesome and necessary for the preser- 
vation of female health. 

Sue has forbidden her mantua-makers to intro- 
duce any new costumes, however handsome and con- 
venient, until her consent has been obtained. 

Sue has refused, for the accommodation of large 
districts of women, the privilege to dress in frocks 
and trowsers—a right most inestimable to them, and 
formidable to their tyrants only. 

Sue has aimed to prevent the women from as- 
sembling together to deliberate on the advantages 
which would result frown throwing off the yoke of 
the Tyranness, for the sole purpose of forcing 
them to a constant compliance with her own meas- 
ures. 

Sue has invariably assailed with ridicule all those 
of the sex, who, with womanly firmness, have en- 
deavored’to assert their rights and regain their in- 
dependence. 

Sue has endeavored to prevent the adoption of 
the new costume in all the States, for the purpose of 
enabling foreigners to maintain that influence in re- 
gard to the modes of dress which they have always 
exerted over the women of the country. 

Sue has affected to render the mantua-makers in- 
dependent of, and superior to, those who ought in 
fact to hold them under their power. 

Sue has combined with dress-makers abroad to 
subject our women to modes of costume foreign to 
and injurious to their American constitutions—pro- 
hibiting them, by acts of pretended jurisdiction— 

From venturing to promenade our streets in the 
epeeet new and every way becoming female ap- 
parel : 

From consulting their own comfort and conve- 
nience in regard to locomotion and the free use 
of their limbs: 

From abandoning the old skirts, so voluminous in 
their folds, and so prejudicial to health: 

From cutting off their long trains in all parts 
of the United States: 

From introducing any new costume disapproved 
of by a Paris mantan-maker. 

Sne has, by forcing upon us her extravagant 
modes of dress, plundered our pockets, committed 
ravages on cur health, and destroyed the lives of 
many of our people. 

A Tyranxess who thus subjects us to the in- 
conveniences and injuries arising from the intro- 
duction and maintenance of her Reien fashions, is 
unfit to be the ruler of free women. 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which requires our immediate separation from for- 
eign mantua-makers, and hold them in regard to 
the new costume as we would all others, in opposi- 
tion, enemies—in support, friends. 

We, therefore, the free women of the United 
States of America, in our various meetings through- 
out the Union assembled, appealing to the civilized 
world and ‘all the rest of mankind’ for the rectitude 
of our intentions, and with a fixed determination to 
consult our comfort, our convenience and our health, 
do solemnly publish and declare, that in regard to 
our dress we of riglit ought to be free and indepen- 
dent, and that henceforward and forever we are ab- 
solved from all allegiance tu the Trranness Fasu- 
10N: that aJl connection between us and the Paris 
mantua-makers ought to be totally dissolved: and 
that, as free and independent women, we have full 
power to adopt and wear the new costume of such 
mode and shape as best becomes us, walking forth 
redeemed and disenthralled from the long trains in 
which we have hitherto been enslaved, and enjoying 
that ease and comfort in the new dress to which we 
are so justly entitled. 

And for the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of enlightened and 
liberal men, we mutually pledge to each other our 
countenance, our influence, and our sacred honor. 

[Numerously signed.] 
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Norra anp Sours. It is remarkable that, 
while every year brings forth some new phase of 
crazy fanaticism in the enlightened and free States, 
none of these mischievous isms ever gain a foothold 
in the South. Neither prophetism, Millerism, nor 
spiritualism, have ever germinated or taken root in 
the region of cotton, tobaceo, sugar and slaves.— 


Maysville ( Ky.) Post Boy. 


None of these isms are known among the Hot- 
tentots or North poate Savages, yet “- do not 
think. this a of their superior intelligence. 
The isms for Caeaee brethren of the South are 
most celebrated are such slight ‘fanaticisms’ as 
breaking open and robbing post offices, rifling mail 

and burning their contents, mobbing printing 
pris and shooting editors, street-fights, duelling, 
and su ing intelligence, (a kind of fanaticism 
which makes a large portion of the white popula- 
tion ignorant of the fanaticism of writing their own 
names, or reading to obtain information, and redaces 
their blacks to absolute heathenism, according to 
their own showin: y and selling their own chi 








O, what a bi and, where there are no isms!— 
Providence 
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SINGULAR CASE. 


A crim. con. case was before the Police Court 
yesterday, “hich had an unexpected termination from 
a remarkable cause. Mr. J. Q. A. Thayer, a return- 
ed Californian, satisfied that his wife, during his ab- 
sence, had been guilty of adulterous connection with 
a Mr. Libby, got the Commonwealth to take the 
matter in hand. But at the very outset, as the evi- 
dence in support of the charge was about to be given, 
it was shown to the satisfaction of the Court, that 
both Thayer and his wife were atheists—not believ- 
ing in the existence of a Supreme Being, or of a 
future state of rewards or punishments, or, if believ- 
ing, yet with such qualifications as to render their 
estimate or appreciation cf the value of an oath of no 
account whatever. : 

Of course, no reliance could be placed upon any 
statements they migit make in reference to the mat- 
ter before the Court, and the Judge therefore dis- 
missed the case at once,and ordered the defend- 
ant, Libby, to be discharged. This is an unesual 
case,—one to which we think it wonld be hard to 
find a paralle\—that is, in which judicial or legal pro- 
ceedings have been arrested in the outset, and final- 
ly quashed entirely, in consequence of the atheistical 
belief of the complainants. Materialism, which al- 
most necessarily leads to vice, i3 rarely seen in our 
Christian communities, and still more rare 1s it to 
see anything approaching it in those who have taken 
the vows of wedded life. : 

The mesmerizing doctor, said to be implicated in 
asimilar charge with Libby, but who suddenly left 
the city some days since, can now return without fear, 
his only accusers being deprived of all power to harm 
with legal or Christian weapons. 

The Lowell News says that Libby wss only an 
accomplice in the business. The principal agent 
was ‘a certain medica practitioner [Dr. F?] who 
pat the woman in a mesmeric sleep, and had crimi- 
nal connection with her while in that state.\—Lowell 
Courier. 

So it seems the Law allows or permits Christians 
to debauch an atheist’s wife! They can take ad- 
vantage of his absence, render her by mesmer:sm in- 
sensible, and then effect their purpose ; and when 
the injured husband goes into Court for justice, the 
Law virtually tells him he can have no redress, be- 
cause he has no religious faith!! He is‘ deprived 
of all power to harm with legal or Christian weapons.’ 
If this ts Law—and we are given to understand by 
the decision of the Lowell Judge that it is—then the 
wife of every atheist in the State is the lawful victim 
of any licentious Christian who has the disposition 
to accomplish her ruin; though very likely if the 
husband should shoot the villain for his baseness, 
the law would not scruple to hang him for murder! 
Thus he is rendered completely defenceless, The 
Law gives him no redress; and if he takes his case 
into his own hand, and inflicts upon the miscreant 
seducer, the retributive justice that the Law itself 
inflicts in other similar cases, then the Law is swift 
to punish him ! 

f this view is correct—and it seems so to us— 
every man who is an atheist has no sort of legal 
protection for himself and family, and no redress 
for the foulest wrongs that may be perpetrated upon 
him and them! Do Christians suppose that human 
nature is made of such Jong-suffering material, that 
it can endure all this damnable injustice patiently 
and forever? If they do, they may one day find 
themselves wofully mistaken. Self-preservation is 
the first law of humanity ; and if the Law of the 
land refuses to administer justice upon the deliberate 
and wanton destroyer of a citizen’s home and hap- 
piness, it cannot be very surprising if, in cases so 
keenly aggravating as this, the deeply injured and \e- 
gally insulted husband should fall back upon the 
natural right of self-defence, and redress his own 
wrongs by his own hand. For ourselves, if we are 
ever situated and treated as Mr. Thayer has been, 
it shal) go hard with us but we will find outa way to 

* Right such wrongs where they are given, 
Though it were in the Court of Heaven!’ 
Boston Investigator. 


Ee The Lowell American, referring to this extra- 
ordinary case, says— 


‘Objection was made, at the outset, by the de- 
fence, against the testimony of Mrs. and Mr. Thayer, 
onthe ground that they were both atheists. Mr, 
Bartlett, an overseer in the Lawrence Mills, where 
Mrs. T. formerly worked, testified that she said her 
husband was an atheist, and she believed as he did. 
Miss Perham and Miss Thomas gave similar testi- 
mony. Mr. Thayer was admitted to testify a3 to his 
own belief. He said he did not disbelieve in the 
existence of God, and believed in future rewards and 
punishment. He said no one had beard contrary 
statements from hitn for the last twelve years. 
ing cross-examined by Mr. Poole, he said, ‘ I do not 
believe or disbelieve in a God.’ To the question 
* Do you believe that people will be punished here- 
after for bad actions ? he said, ‘1 don’t know any- 
thing about it’ The Judge decided not to admit 
this testimony, and so Libby was discharged. 

This is a very ridiculous conclusion to the case— 
worse than ridiculous. It goes to show the ab- 
surdity of a law requiring witnesses to have a parti- 
cular religious belief before they can testify. It is so 
seldom that any practical inconvenience results from 
this law,that but little is thought of it. In this case,how- 
ever, two scoundrels are likely to be allowed to go 
unpunished. The community would just as quick 
believe Thayer and his wife now, aa ifthey belonged 
toa church. Why, then, should justice be defeated 
by such anabsurd contrivance of law ? 





Avnotner Criericat Sepucer.—A startling and 
mysterious affair occurred at the Recorder’s office in 
this city a few days since. It appears that an Epis- 
copalian clergyman residing in Canada West, had 
insinuated himself into the affections of a married 
lady belonging to hischurch, and in the absence of 
her husband, about two weeks ago, they eloped across 
the river to Ogdensburg. A few days after, the 
woman came on to this city, where she was found by 
her injured husband, and forthwith arraigned before 
the Recorder to answer for her conduct. 

Finding her not in a very penitential mood, and 
discovering among her effects some very objection- 
able correspondence with the Reverend seducer, the 
exasperated husband returned home with his little 
daughter, whom the unfaithful wife had taken with 
her. A few days after, the clergyman arrived, and 
with the woman, left on the frst boat for the West.— 
The parties are all represented as belonging to the 
higher ranks of life, well educated, and of very gen- 
teel appearance.— Oswego (.V. ¥.) Times, July 10. 














A New Remedy in Diarrhwa, Cholera Infantum, and 
Cholera Morbus.— We have the following recipe, says 
the N. Y. Tribune, from the Professor of Chemistry in 
the New York Hospital :— : 


*I would wish, through the medium of your paper, 
to give publicity to the fact, that I have seen in- 
stant relief given in cases of Diarrhea, by the use 
of Hydro Sulphuric Acid, a tea spoonful of a satura- 
ted solution being mixed with four times its bulk of 
water. Also in a case of cholera infantum, in which 
the child was very much reduced, and the stomach in 
an extreme case of irritability, so that nothing would 
be retained, and this remedy was administered with 
ease, and the child immediately improved, and has 
since recovered. Believing that this is a new reme- 
dy, and that there is no reason to apprehend any ef- 
fects where it does not produce a cure, ahd believing 
it has some specific effect in counteracting the cause, 
and immediately arresting the diseases. 

Iam, yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE REID. 


The Horse that saw the Elephant.—A remark- 
able case of the effects of fright upon odtien oecur- 
red in Pranklin a short time sinee. A horse belong- 
ing to Mr. Joseph Palmer was grazing in the yard, 
near the fence, when the elephants belonging ‘to the 
Menagerie recently in this city were passing along. 
The horse did not observe them till they were quite 
close to him; when, looking up, and seeing the huge 
animals, he started back in a fright, ran to the oppo- 
site side of the yard, stood for a moment quivering, 
then dropped head. He was literally frightened to 
death. The extreme aversion of horses to animals 
larger than themselves is nothing new, but this is the 
first instance we ever knew of such a remarkable re- 
sult.—Norwich Aurora. 





An Old Typo.—A journeyman printer, eigh years 
of age, is now employed in the office athe? 

Mail, and is said to be one of the best and fastest 
compositors in the city. He is an Englishman by 
birth—served under Sir John Moore, in Spai 





in—was 
present at the battle of Corunna, in 1809, where he 
received a severe wound—assisted at the burial of 
his gallant commander—and remembers the most 
minute particulars of the thrilling scene, Subse. 
quently, he served under the Duke of Wellington, 

his whole campaigns in. the Peninsula, and 
lost an ankle-bone by a grape shot at the batthe of 
Waterloo. His name is A. W. Scowell; and he is be- 

be the oldest printer in the United 





Mrs. M. A. W. Jounson. We see by the Portage 
Sentinel, that this lady is now giving a course of Jec- 
tures in Ravenna on Anatomy and Physiology. She 
designs spending some time on the Reserve; and the 
women of that region will now have an admirable op- 
portunity of acquainting themselves with these im- 
portant subjects. She is said by those who have had 
opportunity of hearing her, to be eminently successful 
as a lecturer. The Sentinel publishes a series of com- 
mendatory resolutions, from the Providence Physio- 
logical Society, before which Mrs. Johnson delivered 
a course of lectures.— Ohio A. S. Bugle. 


Another Band of Outlaws in Iinois.—The Shaw- 
neetown (Ii!.) Advocate of the 6th ull, contains an 
account of the breaking up of a gang of freebooters, 
who seem to have made a regular business of stealing 
slaves in one State, running them off to another, and 
there selling them. Another of their methods of 
speculating in negroes seems to have been as follows : 
Some of their emissaries would make a tour through 
some of the slave f*ates, enticing’ slawes to run away, 
and providing their victims with means to get into 
Southern Illinois. Arriving there, the fugitives were 
arrested by others of the gang on the lookout for the 
runaways. Fictitious claims to them were then set 
up, and maintained by false testimony and perjury. 
The slaves were then taken into one of the slave 
States and sold. 


An -Old One.—A petrified snake was recently dug 
up at Powers’ Summit, on the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia railroad. It was found imbedded in the lime- 
stone rock, some sixty feet below the earth's surface, 
Its size is enormous, sixteen feet in length, and in the 
middle at least four inches in diameter. Although 
its substance is completely assimilated to the rock in 
which it was imbedded, it looks surprisingly natu- 
ral—indeed, almost as perfect in ‘form and feature’ as 
when alive. 


The Bloomers were respectably represented in our 
streets on the 4th. The akperiance of the day fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the comparative ad- 
vantages of the new and the old styles of costume, 
The one be-wet, bedirted and bedragged, before 9 o'- 
el’k in the morning—the other, at 9 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, as neat as when taken from the band-box.— 
Worcester Palladium. p 


The Syracuse Journal says— 

‘It is now no uncommon thing to meet, in passing 
through our streets, several ladies in the new costume, 
and we must say that it appears much neater and 
more tasteful than that generally worn.’ 


It is worthy of notice, that in Maine, New York 
and Maryland, the number of white mails considera- 
bly exceeds that of females. In New York, the ex- 
cess is 40,000, in Maine 11,000, and in Maryland 4000. 
The excess is thus proportionally largest in Maine. 


A Female City.—The population of the city of Lim- 
erick, Ireland, contains a population of 16,000 males, 
to no less than 28,000 females! There has been a de- 
crease in the population since 1841, of 4000. 


Horrible Death of a Boy.—Last evening, as the 
steamer Boston was leaving Bangor for Bosten, one 
of her boys, named Daniel Sheridan, 19 years of age, 
belonging to Portland, was in the act of oiling the 
running gear of the main shaft, when he was struck 
by the shaft, and completely cut in two, killing him 
instantly.— Boston Traveller, Tuesday. 


.—Under the new law, when writing on 
your own business, enclose a post-office stamp where- 
with your correspondent can pre-pay his answer. You 
will save two cents in the operation. 


ExtraCool.—The Springfield Republican (!) is shocked 
at the riotous spirit manifested at Hartford, on account 
of Jenny Lind’s concert, and thinks it ‘deeply disered- 
itable to Hartford. It has probably forgotten the riot 
which it was so active in getting up when George 
Thompson was in Springfield last winter. 


Census of Ireland. The census of Ireland, just com- 
pleted, shows a decrease within the last ten years of 
no less than 1,659,330; the population of which, in 
1841, amounted to 8,175, being reduced to 6,515, 
794, or about 20 per cent. 


Syracuse.—A writer in the Impartial Citizen“ from 
Syracuse says: ‘A large City Hall is being built, 
which will comfortably seat from 3000 to 4000 people, 
so that, hereafter, when a Wm. Lioyd Garrison, a 
Gerrit Smith, or a Frederick Douglass, come to our 
city to speak, the thousands will not be deprived the 
privilege of hearing, as heretofore.’ 


Death of an Editor.—Rev. Dr. Farnsworth, Presi- 
dent of the Georgetown, Ky., College, formerly editor 
of the Baptist Christian Watchman of Boston, and for 
some time a resident of Worcester, recently died of 
cholera. He was a scholar of liberal feelings and re- 
spectable attainments. 


Aerial Car.—The New York Tribune describes an 


Be- | aerial steamboat about being built in that city, large 


enough to carry twenty-five persons, and fuel for 
four days. The car is sixty-four feet in length, and 
the float containing the gas the eapacity of 95,000 cu- 
bie feet, with a lifting capacity of 6500 pounds, The 
engine is of twelve horse power, and very perfectly 
constructed. The exact means of propulsion are not 
described, Mr. D. Robjohn is the designer and build- 
er of this curious affair, which is now nearly com- 
pleted. 


Population of France.—The census recently taken 
in France shows a population of 35,000,000. The 
number of foreigners domiciled, of all nations, exceeds 
1,000,000; of these, 75,000 are English, in various 
parts of the country, which is considerable less than 
previous to the revolution, when it exceeded 150,000. 


The population of the United States, in 1850, was 
23,180,000. 


te The Concord Freeman mentions that an elder- 
ly lady of Billerica, 60 years of age, walked from Bil- 
lerica to Concord, a distance of 18 miles, on Monday 
last. 


Transient Newspapers.—Almost all newspapers weigh 
more than an ounce each, and transient papers are, 
under the new Jaw, chargeable with two cents postage, 
instead of one cent, as formerly. 





Gz A female barber is one of the curiosities of San 
Francisco. She is a delicate little French woman, 
and is quite an adept ia her profession. 


[= Engines are being constructed to run the ex- 
press trains between London and Birmingham, 102 
miles, in 2 1-2 hours. 


EF Bell's Life in London recently stated that alady 
had lost no less than £20,000 on the Derby. The 
Limerick Chronicle says that the lady is the only 
daughter of the poet Byron— Ada, sole daughter of 
my house and heart.’ 


_ Extravagance and Luzrury.—The quantity of cigars 
imported into the United States per annum, from Ha- 
vana, is said to be Seven Hundred Millions, averag- 
ing in value twenty dollars per thousand, making the 
enormous sum of fourteen millions of dollars, which 


we pay for principally in specie. 


te Dolly, a negro belonging to Dr. H. D. Holland, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. died on the 4th instant, aged 116. 
She had been cook for some officers during the Rev- 
olutionary war, and had not lost her skill as a gastro- 
nomer. 


_ & The Kingston (Jamaica) Journal notices the ar- 
rival there of the American brig Yucatan, with a par- 
ty of emigrants on board. The Journal surmises 
that their introduction has something to do with an 
experiment in cotton cultivation, under the direction 
of some gentlemen from Georgia. 


Fatal Accident.—Two young ladies, named Mary C. 
Dyke and Catherine Brady, were precipitated shrough 
the hatchway of a bookbindery establishment in Ann 
street, N. York, on Monday evening. Miss Dyke was 
almost instantly killed. Miss Brady was seriously in- 
jared. They were both about 21 years of age. 


Slaves itted.— A com of ne four- 
teen in number, and Pst soap ~ two families, the 
slaves of & wealthy planter named Wm. Thompson, 
from Octibbehan county, Mississippi, arrived at Cin- 
cinnati last week. His intention was to liberate 
them, instructions having been given by him at the 
law office of Flint & Brown, to have the proper deeds 
of manumission prepared. They proceeded the next 
day to Mereer county, where the old gentleman de- 
signs purchasing a farm for them. 


Emancipation.—Mr. Borry, of Lewis county, Mo., 
& native of Georgia, has removed a family 0‘ ten slaves 
to Cedar township, lowa, bought land for them, and 
eaves A ow bonds for their good behavior, from mo- 

ves of philanthropy. How easy it is to find a way 
where there is a will! y 


Artful Dodging.—The Pastoral Convention of Or- 
thodox Congregational Ministers of New Hampshire, 
at their recent Meeting, having been requested to take 
action on the subject of the Fugitive Slave Law, voted 
to lay the question on the tabie ‘for and de- 
liberation for one year—then to be made the order of 
the day immediately after the public exercises in the 
afternoon.’ ‘This reminds us of the boy, who, being 
commanded to drive the pigs out of the corn-field, 
replied, ‘ Mother, reduce your request to wri- 


ting, and I will A ng gts consideration when har- 
Vest isover."—N. Y. Tribune. " 
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THE POOR MAN'S pripyy 


DWARD YOUNG, cabinet- 

4 In the year 1842, was injured bra ycaret a 
on my leg; it caused the leg to swell al te fling 
flamed, and caused the most awful ulcers an 4 
that defied the skill and treatment of the b re 
cians of Quebec, the place of my Vetidenes Pin 
ca come ~ordnd the most popelar. — 
of Quebec, assured me the i . 
oe re was little hope of My ye. 

I came to Boston ; my limbs were 


| how bo affect 
ed. I applied to Dr. Phelps: he tried his os “of 
without any success, and I was they induced to a 


upon Dr. Warren, who gave me so: 
ter ae time, I grew quite dish 
were almost a mass of sores from my i 
my ankles, scarcely allowing me to appar 
or night. I had read a good deal about Russia So ay 
but having used so many advertised plasters a 
salves, and tried so many things, that I felt litde; 
terest in the Russia Salve ; although repeetedly sine 
ed by my friends to try it, I was too skeptical to “a 
At length, aman brought me a box of Russig Sie, 
which I applied to my limbs, as the directions in 
plied. I really began to feel a sensation of peculiar 
ere about my raging sores, I went downs 

ding & Co’s, 8 State street, and bought two bores, 
I have used, in all, nearly four boxes of this grees 
Salve. My limbs are now, with the exception of the 
scars, as perfect as ever they were, The ulcers have 
healed up, the sores have nearly al! disappeared, and 
I hesitate not to say, that by the time Ihave used the 
fourth box of the Russia Salve, I shall be cured, | 
consider my case one of the severest tests the San 
could possibly encounter. 

I would add, that having the Salve in my house, and 
amember of my family suffering very much fom 
Piles, I recommended the use of the Iussia Ssive 
which cured them with great ease, and in a very trie 
space of time. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
EDWARD YOUNG, 
58 Carver street, Boston, 
To Messrs. Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston, 
Wholesale Retail Agents for the United States, 
REDDING & CO., 8 State st., Boston, 

This Salve is put up in neat stamped metal bor, 
with an engraved label illustrated with the above cut, 
without which none are genuine 
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DR. WM. CLARK’S 
Anti-Scrofula Panacea 


OMPLETELY purifies the blood, equalizesits dr. 
culation, eradicates all morbid matter from the 
system, and, consequently, cures all diseases caused 
by the impurities of the blood, some of which a 
Scrofula, Erysipelas, Mercurial Ulcers, Piles, Rhewns- 
tism, General Debility, Palpitations, Jaundice, Dypy- 
sy, Liver Complaints, Pulmonary Affection, Sein 
Blood, Sluggish Circulation, and Husons of every it 
scription. It imparts vigor, purity and force 1 the 
whole system, and this without any concomitant 0 
subsequent violence to the constitution, A singe 
trial will convince any one of its great efficacy. 
certificates in circulars, to be had of Agents Al 
read the following 
CERTIFICATE. 
Boston, January 28th, 165). 
Last year, suffering much from a scrofulous be 
thesis, and also general bodil y debility, I wasiniv* 
to test the efficacy of the Anti-Scrofulous Panae 
Its renovating effect upon my system was vel} - 
apparent in my restoration to a state of health mut 
better than I had enjoyed for several years “cone 
gained in flesh several pounds beyond the hi 
Khoint I had ever attained before, and was mut 
proved in every respect, being enabled to Ly om 
an unusual amount of mental labor and publi _ 
ing without difficulty. I used some vet canbe 
tles. ‘The Panacea is very pleasant to the a 
warms and permeates through the system in = 
quickening manner. I have repeatedly — . 
edit in my paper, and among my vg ‘ie 
quaintances, as unquestionably remedial or aed 
tive in the various complaints for which itis p aa 
ed; and have known ol its salutary effects a Hy gre 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, ke, 1 cheer # 
this certificate, (being the first I a oe i 
any medical preparation.) being — aly know 
merits of the Panacea may be more extensiv® 


‘ sdoly led. ony 
and its sale widely are LLOYD GARRISON. 


Manufactured and sold by CLARKS cro 
. 382 Washington strect, Y 
peat Boylston sree, Boston. Sold vat 
ding & Co., 8 State street, and by agen’s| 
the country. Beware of base imitations « 
July 11. tf 





DR. PORTER'S 


Anti-Serofulous Panacet: 


RIGINALLY made by Clark Pon set 
offered by the proprietor en 
Humors, and chronic diseases. eneey To 
tles than formerly, at $1 per 0OUr ye will fi 
bottles. To those who are really east 1 
nish the medicine at a reasonable ware ot 
wish to consult us, we will with pl mp 
advice gratis. All treated 
eclectic principles. i a be 
[e™ Among the many certifica ee ant Se 
iven to the surprising efficacy : “ ‘Garris, Be 
Panaces js one from William Lio} tit 
he Editor of the Liberator, 
pak case, and known of its ar 4 
stances, and who strongly co” - 
: ener & Pi 
con and sold by De SiO - 
TER, No. 11 Washington vesers building 
Boston. Medical office '" the 
hours from 9, A. M. to 5, RP.» 
June 11 
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